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| atea-table was rolled gently into the room by a 
we | little black girl, whilst the woman of the house fol- | lady, as she is very mucli fatigued 


lowed her with the tea-things. 
** How soundly the poor girl sleeps,’ 


, 


said she to 


| ° . 
the maid ; “even the creaking of the rollers has not 


of tea china. Pray, take great care of the young 
Your affection- 
|} ate cousin, Roserr Grant.” 
| The woman of the house turned the paper round 
jand round, but there was no clue by which the 


On the first day of November, in the year 1800, a) awakened her. She must have been very tired, ;}name of the person or street could be discovered. 
young woman was walking up one of the narrow! but the cordial that I forced her to take has helped | She looked perplexed. 


streets of New-York, accompanied by an errand- 
boy, who carried her portmanteau. 
one o’clock, and the rain, which had been a mere 
drizzle at first, now, with a change of wind, poured 
down in torrents, so that it was with great difficulty 
that any one could proceed, even unincumbered 
with an umbrella. The little boy, with the sharp 


north-easter in his face, and wet to the skin, began 


to murmur; whilst the young woman, scarcely less 


perplexed and annoyed than himself, was endea-| 


vouring to encourage him. 

Just at this instant, a noise, proceeding from an 
opening door, made the young stranger start and 
turn her head, which action caused her umbrella, 
hitherto kept up with great skill and effort, to bend 
upwards, and in an instant it was shivered to pieces, 
and sent by the fury of the wind toa great distance. 
A tall, thin, elderly woman, with her head thrust 
vut of the half-opened door whence the noise issu- 
ed, seeing the distress of the stranger, begged her 
to come in until the rain abated. The little boy, 
not finding the lure of two shillings sufficiently 


strong to induce him to encounter further difficul- 


ties, seized this opportunity of laying down the 
portmanteau on the steps, and making his escape. 
Too much embarrassed with cold, wet garments, 
and painful feelings, the young woman did not at 
first miss the boy, but when the portmanteau was 
taken in and the door closed, she begged that he 
might be allowed to come in from the storm. After 
looking up and down the street to no purpose, the 


door was again closed, and the shivering stranger 
was taken to a neat, comfortable room, where there, 


was a good fire. 

“If our Elsey were at home,” said the woman, 
‘I could borrow a few clothes for you, for though 
you are much thinner, yet you are nearly of a height. 
{ think, however, as you are so wet, that you may 
venture to take a pinch of snuff, Miss; it will cheer 
you as it often does me, and come nearer the fire 
until I return.” 

The few articles comprised a whole suit; for the 
poor, young stranger had not a dry thread on her. 
She seemed sad and spiritiess, and was scarcely able 
to make an apology for the trouble she gave ; and 


mn being entreated to lie down, she suffered herself, 
to be led, unvesistingly, to a bed, where she had 


scarcely rested a few minutes before she fell asleep. 
The good-natured woman, who had thus comforted 


her, now hung up her wet garments, and then pro- | 


ceeded to the kitchen to eat her own dinner, and 
prepare some little refreshment for her guest when 
she awakened. 

The dinner passed, the good woman took a peep 
at the bed, but her charge was still asleep. 

The evening began to close, and the storm, in- 
stead of abating, seemed to increase. The boy did 
not make his appearance, and the young woman had 


been in aheavy slumberfor four hours. The shut-! 


It was about 


tolullher. Takeapinch of snuff, Hetty—but, no— 
you are too young to snuff, or else it would be a 
comfort to you: but you need not now walk on tip- 
toe; it is time for herto awaken. Go down and 
bring the portmanteau.” 

It was brought in and placed on a chair near the 


fire ; and the noise that Hetty made in putting it! 


down, caused the stranger to awaken, She raised 


her head, and like all persons after a harassed day) 
and a sound sleep, seemed unable to collect her) 


senses. 

* You had a good nap, Miss,” said the woman of 
the house, approaching the bed. 

The snuffy, discordant tone in which this was 
said fully awakened the young stranger. She now 
recollected the storm, her change of garments, and 
the kindness of the person who stood before her. 

**T could not at first,”’ said she, sitting up in the 
bed, “recollect where I was. How much trouble 
Ihave given you—I am quite ashamed. I must have 
slept a long time, for it is candle-light. Has the 
little boy returned ?” 

While she was thus hurrying through these sen- 
tences, the woman was assisting herto rise. They 
then approached the fire ; and the black girl placed 
the tea-table between them. 

“Your kindness oppresses me,” said the young wo- 
man, ‘‘ how can I be grateful enough to you for thus 
sheltering a stranger! But I must not trespass on 
your goodness any longer. Surely the boy will re- 
turn. He cannotintend to leave me—and he alone 
knows the street where I am togo. What am I to 


do?” continued she, rising, and seeming every in- | 
| stant to gather fresh recollection of her forlorn situ- 


ation. 

“ What are you to do, Miss?” answered the wo- 
man, looking at her with surprise. ‘ Why, take a 
pinch of snuff, in the first place. What, you don’t 
snuff! I wish I could say the same.—Then, in the 
next place, sit down and drink some tea, for you 
have had no dinner; and lastly, after tea, | will send 
old Jack (that is our old porter) to your friends, and 
let them know that you are safe.” 

‘* Friends!” exclaimed the stranger: “I have 
not a single friend in the world, excepting the cap- 
tain with whom I came to America. We arrived 
this morning, and he gave me a letter to a relation 
of his who lives in the upper part of the city. 
little errand-boy knew the house, and I was going 
there when youso kind!y took me in from the storm.” 

“Where is the note'—give it to me,” said the 
woiman. 

It was in the portmanteau, unsealed, and without 
direction. It ran thus: 

«Dear Susan—The bearer of this note is a pas- 
senger of mine—a very respectable young lady. I 
wish her to lodge with you until I see you, which 
will be either this evening or to-morrow. Givethe 


‘boy, that carries the portmanteau, two shillings, as | 


The! 


** And is this all you know of the person to whom 
you were going!” 

“Yes. I may have heard her name, but I have 
forgotten it. The captain intended to have gone 
with me himself, but some gentlemen came on 
| board, on particular business, which detained him 
He therefore wrote these hasty lines, and giving me 
in charge to the boy, who does his errands on shore, 
I walked on with him until Isawyou. Whatto do 
I know not.’ 

“Why, Ido; and the first thing, (as I told you 
before,) is to drink yourtea. What, do you think 
that I invited you in from the storm, whilst you had 
day-light before you, to turn you out in a worse 
storm, now that it is pitch dark ?”’ 

So handing over a cup of tea and a muffin, she 
prevailed on the timid stranger to eat. 

When the servant disappeared with the tea-things, 
the woman drew her chair near the st: first 
putting the candle on the mantlepiece, that the full 
light might fall on her face 

“Itis very awkward, Miss,”’ began she, “ fortwo 
people to be in the same room together, without 
knowing each other’s names 

‘My name is Deidamia Witherstonfield, and I 
am housekeeper to Mr. Bingley; but my name be 
‘ing a little too Jong for common use, I am called 
Damy Field, and if you please, you may call me s 

“Then you are not the mistress of this house ?”’ 
said the young person, rising. ‘lam surethatI am 
doing wrong in staying, for it may injure you if it 
be knowr that you have taken in an entire stranger.’ 

“Sit youdown. What I, that have been house- 
keeper to Mr. Bingley for six-and-twenty years, 
and that is ever since he was born; and a kind- 
hearted gentleman he is, too,) cannot J invite a friend 
in from the storm’? You know but little of Mr. 
‘Bingley, Miss. Besides, make yourself easy : he is 
from home at present, and so is Elsey, our cook 
she took the opportunity of going home to see hei 
mother: and our waiter, an impertinent fellow as 
ever lived, he has gone with Mr. Bingley; so that 
there is no one at home but the little black girl, old 
Jack, and myself.” 

Reassured by this, the y 
relieved, and tears, for the first time, fe!! from hes 
eyes. 

‘* Thank heaven for this mercy,” 
raising her clasped hands, ‘‘ Oh, my good Mrs. Field, 
‘I am the most friendless creature in the world; and 
| what would have become of me if you had not given 
'me leave to stay here this night!” 
| «© Well, don’t let us talk any more about it,”’ said 
ithe good Damy, taking a huge pinch of snuff, for 
|she was getting exceedingly nervous, as mental ex- 
|ercise always had an effect uponher. ‘Come, let 

us talk of other matters. You have not told me 
| pour name.” 
‘« My name is Catharine—Catharine White,” 


uger, 


oung stranger felt much 


said she—and 


said 


ters were now closed, a andle was brought jn, and, I have no change. I have brought you a pretty set the young woman, blushing deeply 


“5 
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«Well, Miss White, you are just as welcome with |snufft Well, you are saved a great deal of trouble, | Catharine again to asense of her embarrassing situ 
a name as without one.” ‘Ican tell you. I bave lived six-and-twenty years,/ ation. She had several times heard Mr. Bingley’s 

‘«Call me only Catharine,” said she, hastily; ‘‘1, as] said, with Mr. Bingley, for I nursed him when||name mentioned, and every time she felt that she 
prefer it.” | he was achild, and I do just what I like. We ne-) was an intruder, and she shrunk from the bare pos- 

Damy’s eye glanced at the portmanteau, which | ver have a dispute but about my snuffing and sneez- | sibility of his being displeased with Damy for giv- 


lay open near the hearth. | 

“Had you not better take out your clothes, Miss 
Catharine? perhaps the rain may have wet them.” | 

The things were, however, quite dry; and as 
Catharine closed the trunk, she observed that she | 
must have been greatly overcome, for that she had 
forgotten that there were several changes of appa- | 
relin her portmanteau, 

“You can easily, my dear madam, imagine how | 
much I am indebted to you. I —” t 

«Well, well, never mind talking about it, Miss 
Catharine ; but only hear how the wind howls! 
wish the vessels may ride out the storm.” 

Catharine, mentally, offered up a prayer for the 
good captain Grant. 

**]T doubt much, however,” said Damy, “ whether | 
all that were seen in harbour, or on the coast, will 
be found by morning light.” 

“Oh, do not say so, my good Damy ; let us hope , 
that they may escape, unharmed. How much ad- 
ditional grief shall I feel, if any misfortune happens 
to my kind friend.” 

Damy, finding that her attempts to entertain, by | 
enlivening conversation, did not operate as a cor-, 
dial, tried another strain. 

“ Now, how very curious our Martin would be to 
find out who youare. J am glad that he went with | 
Mr. Bingley. If there is any body,” continued she, , 
snuffing prodigiously, “if there is any body that I | 
hate, on the face of this earth, it is our waiter. He 
is the most impertinent fellow that ever made tea.” 

** Made tea!” said Catharine. 

**Yes—made tea. He makes tea for Mr. Bing- 
ley. You must know, Miss Catharine, that I al- 
ways made tea for Mr. Bingley until this disagree - 
able man came. There is not a copper’s difference 
between me now and then, that I can see, and cer- | 
tainly Mr. Bingley is as kind to me as ever. He 
never would have told me that he preferred Martin 
to me, in tea-making,’’ continued poor Damy, 
twitching around on her chair, for she was on a 
subject most grating to her feelings. ‘I might have 
poured out his tea to this day, but for that ugly, 
conceited man. Why, Miss Catharine, he calls me 
arace-horse’’—and in the energy of her resentment, 
she jerked up her long body from the chair, and 
snuffed the candle most vehemently. 


Catharine followed her figure as it rose abruptly 
before her, and a sinile passed over her face onsee- 
ing how applicable the term was to her kind friend. 
With a very small head and very small features, her 
person was tall and gaunt. She was flat chested) 
and narrow shouldered, and this narrowness con- 
tinued below lier waist, so that it was exceedingly 
difficult for her to keep the black calimanco petti- 
coat, that she usually wore, on the right line to meet 
her short-waisted shortgown. This continualslip- 
ping down of the petticoat, therefore, made a long 
division between the two garments. The inter- 
mediate space was occupied by a bandana hand- 
kerchief, tied tightly round her waist; and, in Ca- 
tharine’s eyes, at that moment, as Damy stooped to 
pick up the snuffers, she looked more like a gray- 
hound than a race-horse ; but when she stalked 
across the floor, to call the girl, the illusion vanish- 
ed, for her pace was irregular, slow, and awkward 
and one shoulder after the other dropped as each 
foot advanced. | 

Her equanimity was restored when she returned , 
to her chair; and looking at her guest, with great 
complacency, she offered her the snuff-box. 

‘Take a pinch, MissCatharine. What, youdon’t 


' 


‘ing, and that is a thing that I cannot help; for I de- | ing her shelter. 


fy any body to take this kind of snuff without sneez- 
ing, and I cannot take any other, so he gets used to 
it, as it were.” 
The simple loquacity of poor Damy was not suffi-| 
cient to keep Catharine from dwelling on her own | 
singular and unhappy situation. She sighed deeply | 
in the midst of the harangue, and the good Damy | 
eyed her with pity. i 
Independently of her real good nature, she was 
delighted to have a companion ; for she disliked to: 


( 
| 
| 


| unpleasant reflections of her guest made her rather | 


a poor listener, she endeavoured to encourage her |, 
by a few cheering remarks. | 
“IT dare say that it will storm away as hard to-| 
morrow as it does now ; and, in that case, you need | 
not stir, Miss Catharine, and if it does not blow too) 
hard, I will send old Jack to the ship, and we will | 
get the captain here, if ship there be, which, as 1) 
said before, I very much doubt; for only listen, I do 
believe it hails.” 
And hail it did, and the large shots came patter-, 
ing against the windows. 
Catharine’s griet was renewed. Her own situa: | 
tion had power enough to distress, but the fear of 
losing her only friend, and the dangers into which | 
he might now be driven, were too much for her: 
she wrung her hands. 
Poor Damy, seeing this fresh burst of sorrow, had 


‘no other resource but her snuff box ; again she pre- 


rented it, and again it was refused. She had tried 
every effort at consvlation, and had not succeeded; | 
and she sat with a snuff-box in one hand, and a 
pinch of snuff in the other, looking ruefully at her 
young companion. 

This will never do,” thought the tender-heart- 
ed creature ; ‘“‘she will kill herself it she grieves 
thus ;” so making sundry guttural efforts, for sym- 
pathy had produced a thickness of speech, she com-'' 
menced another strain. 

“How beautifully your bair curls, Miss Catha- 
rine; does it curl naturally ?” 

** Yes, it curls naturally,” said the young woman, 
rousing herself. 

**I do not see well by candle-light, but I think 


| your hair is black.” 


**No, Damy, my hair is brown. I suppose that 
the wetting it got this morning, makes it appear 
darker than it is.” 

** Your eyes are black, however.’ 

“No, they are dark blue.” 

Yes,” said the simple Damy, ‘I know, that be- 
ing in the rain, and such a rain, too, is enough to 
alter any one’s features. I dare say that your eyes 
will appear several shades lighter” —when they get’ 


’ 


_dry—she was on the point of saying, but Catharine 


smiled. 

Damy laughed aloud; and taking a huge, long 
pinch of snuff, indicative of her satisfaction, she 
continued her observation. 

“It was a silly thought, that of mine; but it has 
served to make you smile: and such pearly white 
teeth ] never saw, and I dare say you have a good 
colour’ — 

“When I get dry,” added Catharine, again smil- 
ing. ‘*No, Lhave not much colour; I am generally 
pale ” 

“ How white your hands are, and what tiny, slen- 
der fingers you have; and for that matter, Mr. 
Bingley has very handsome hands, too.” 

The mention ef this gentleman’s name brought 


| love, and but little to hope for the future. 


In her own mind, she ran hastily 
over the events of her very brief life ; for she was 
scarcely eighteen. She had had but few objects to 
She had 
been overwhelmed by a recent occurrence, and 
now, precarious as was her present shelter, she 
looked forward to the morning as to the commence 
ment of new troubles, harder for her to bear than 
any she had yet encountered. Hiding her face with 
her hands, she bent down in grief. 

This was more than Damy could stand ; just, too, 


[| sit alone, and she loved to talk; so finding that the as she thought she had overcome every difficulty. 


All her attempts at consolation had only tended to 
aggravate, and she became more and more nervous ; 
and when in this irritable state, she took, uncon 
sciously, a prodigious quantity of snuff. Sneezing 
was thus brought on, which sometimes lasted an 
hour or two. She had been in a perplexed state all 
day, and her sympathies having been wrought up to 
the highest pitch for the interesting young woman, 
her malady came upon her, and the first sneeze that 


|she gave, had more power over Catharine’s tears, 


than any thing that had hitherto been urged. It 
rang through her head like the slamming of doors, 
and the rattling of china ina dresser. It certainly 
was an awful sneeze—none of your little cat sneez 
es, but such a one as a man would exult in—one at 
a time—but, heavens and earth, what a consterna- 
tion would seize him, were he to have two—nay, 
three of these magnificent sneezes at a time, as was 
Damy’s case. Neither romance nor real grief can 
go on whilst the parties are sneezing; even the 
acute sorrow under which Catharine at this time 
laboured, was suspended whilsther friend was thus 
rioting. 

‘“‘ Have you been long addicted to this practice 
Damy?” 

“Why, bless you, Miss Catharine’ —sneezing— 


,  Thave snuffed ever since I was a little girl” —and 


off she set again, sneeze—sneeze—as if her brains 
would fly out. 

Now, what could Catharine do? 
her !m astonishment at first. No sympathy could be 
shown or received for an affliction so preposterous 


She gazed at 


' for, affliction it seemed—for Damy, as each round 


of sneezing went off, was forced to press her poor 
thin hands tight over the bandana handkerchief, t 
keep her ribs in their place. 

Catharine’s look of amazement gave way, and the 
ludicrous was so apparent, that a titter seized her 
and before Damy had rung half a dozen peals, she 
laughed aloud. 

Sneeze—sneeze—continued Damy ; and she star- 
ed, in the most rueful manner, at her young guest’s 
mirth; and between every sneeze, which bent he: 
almost double, she snatched the opportunity o! 
turning her quickly to stare at Catharine, who, now 
no longer able to restrain herself, had hidden he: 
face in the bed-clothes. 

This regular fit having subsided by degrees, Damy 
was able to attend a little to what was passing ; bu! 
so far from feeling offended at her guest’s appare! 
rudeness, she began to apologize for her infirmity 

“T am glad, any way, Miss Catharine, that I hav: 
made you forget your troubles; but I can tell you 
that it is no laughing matter with me. Do you 
know that my sides are as sore as if they had been 
pounded? Just take a pinch of this snuff, and if 1’ 
does not set you sneezing, then my name is n 
Damy.” 

This gave the finishing stroke to Catharines 
mirth, and she became almost convulsed 
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** Troubles’”’—quoth Damy. 


Catharine was in the most forlorn situation ima-| 


ginable. She was houseless, friendless, almost pen- 
nyless, and yet, although under.a thousand obliga- 
tions to poor Damy, and towards whom she was be- 
ginning to feel a great respect and tenderness, yet, 
was she unable to repress her mirth at the self-in- 
flicted and ludicrous convulsion of her friend. 

** As to my snuffing,’’ murmured Damy, in that 
dubious attitade in which a person is seen who is 
endeavouring to catch at a sneeze—“‘as to my snufi 
ing, Miss Catharine, I had weak eyes, and as boring 
my ears did no good, | was recommended to snuff. 
Do you know that if you find you are going to be 
balked of a sneeze, and you can only get a glimpse 
of the sun, that you can have the finest sneeze?” 

The room fairly rung with Catharine’s laughter. 

Unused to excite mirth of this kind, (for poor Da- 
my was held cheap by her fellow servants as it re- 
spected her colloquial powers,) she could not tell, 
exactly, how to receive this burst of gaiety. 

“Why, what upon earth, Miss Catharine, can 
make you laugh so? One minute you are sighing 
and crying, as if your heart would break, and the 
next, you carry on as if you were ata farce. And 
here lies Hetty, fast asleep, on the carpet. Hetty, 
Hetty, get up and go to your bed.”’ Then, raising 
the sleeping girl, she dragged her out of the room, 
leaving Catharine to compose herself as well as she 
could. 

Left thus to herself, and in darkness, (for Dawnv 
had taken the candle,) she quietly returned to her 
own melancholy thoughts; and much did she mar- 
vel how it were possible that so mere a trifle could 
so entirely divert her thoughts from herself. She 
had the fear, too, of having given offence to her 
kind friend, and she was subdued and humble 
enough when Damy returned. 

Too much intent on preparing another bed in the 
room, and in making arrangements for the night, 
she had no leisure to observe Catharine’s altered 
looks. In fact, she had forgotten every thing but 
the delight of having a companion, and one, too, 
who would be likely to create soine bustle and 
confusion. 

She assisted Catharine to prepare herself for the 
night; and after covering the fire, and extinguish- 
ing the light, she took possession of the cot that had 
recently been brought in the room. 

Now it was in the stillness of darkness, and when 
the mind was quieted by prayer, that the fulness of 
the storm was heard. Itdid not seem possible that 
a vessel could remain safe even in the harbour. 

Cathayine, although much agitated by the events 

f the day, and vexed, too, with herself for the in- 
decorous folly of the evening, was soon asleep; for 
she was exhausted by sea-sickness and her anxiety; 
and her laughter at Damy’s propensity, although it 
was ludicrous enoug!)), was as much in consequence 
of irritated nerves, as of the cause that excited her 
mirth. Her last determination, before she closed 
her eyes, was to return to the ship, and get fresh 
information from the captain; for she concluded 
that the boy would not return to the vessel imme- 
diately. She felt certain that the simplicity of her 
uew friend could not be of much service in the 
way of advice. She knew, too, that it was impro- 
per to stay in a house whose master might be dis- 
pleased with his housekeeper’s hospitality. She 
therefore resolved on quitting Damy early in the 
morning. 

But this was the farthest from Damy’s thoughts. 
She, too, had her reveries, and was more impatient 
for the morning than poor Catharine, who certain 
of a shelter for the present, was in no haste to rise, 
and she only roused herseif when Damy opened the 
shutters, and to'd her thet the breakfast was ready. | 


A clear, cold day succeeded the storm. The wind 
was still very high, but the sun was bright and dew- 
less; and Catharine’s sigh, as the bright rays shot 
across the apartment, seemed to indicate a sorrow 
that the storm had passed away. Damy seemed to 
read her thoughts ; for she observed, in her loose, 
vague style, that the rain was over, to be sure, but 
the wind was so high, that old Jack would scruple 
to go down to the shipping. One day more would 
not signify much: Mr. Bingley had not returned, 
and she would be so lonesome. ‘This half-invita- 
tion was thankfully accepted by Catharine : she felt 
it as a reprieve, and the breakfast passed over much 
to their mutual satisfaction; for Catharine had se- 
cured a friend, and Damy’s evening predilections 
were confirmed by her morning’s inspection. 


When Hetty had taken away the breakfast-table, | 


Catharine, who had been arranging her thoughts, 
drew her chair closer to Damy, and rested her beau- 
tiful white hand on the yellow, snufly fingers of her 
friend. She was about to explain the reason of ber 
being in this unpleasant situation, but the action so 
disconcerted Damy that she could not sit still. With 
the hand that was disengaged she felt tor her snufl- 
box, and Catharine, fearing another sneezing frolic 
withdrew her hand until the pinch was taken. See- 
ing that nothing dire ensued, she again laid her 
hand on Damy’s, and arrived so far as tosay, “ It is 
but right that you should know something of a per- 
son’’—when Damy stopped her short, by saying, 

**] don’t want to hear yourstory, Miss Catharine ; 
I dare say it is a melancholy one, and would be very 
agreeable to hear, but it will only set me sneezing 
again, for I cannot bear to hear of any body’s trou- 
bles, having enough of my own.”’ 

“I am sorry that you are not exempt, my kind 
friend; I thought that you were very happy under 
Mr. Bingley’s care ?” 

** Bless you, Miss Catharine, so I am; but our 
waiter is such a torment to me. I should not have 
found fault with his calling me arace-horse, if he 
had not sneered so much at my snufling. He began 
to undermine me the very first week he came here, 
but he was mistaken ; for it would take more thana 
creature like Martin to set Mr. Bingley against me, 
excepting m the way of making tea. I was pouring 
out tea, one afternoon, when I chanced to sneeze 
I did try to keep my head as far away trom the table 
as possible, (and to this day 1 don’t think I did any 
harm,) but Martin, just to show himself, lifted up 
the plate of toast that stood near me, and took it out 
of the room. Now, I must sneeze when I get fi- 
getty, and Mr. Bingley knows this, and is clever 
enough never to notice me at such times—/e knew 
what the consequence would be in Master Martin’s 
bearing off the toast, for he quickly said, ‘‘ Bring 
back the toast, Martin; it is no matter’’—ButI had 
got tomy second sneeze before he said it, and inmy 
fright, and fearing to drop the tea-pot, I suppose I 
did not turn my head sufficiently round, for Mr 
Bingley rose, in a passion, and said, ‘‘ This is in 
tolerable, Damy ; I can bear it no longer. You must 
either quit snuffing, or else Martin must pour out 
my tea.”’ He left the room without tasting his tea, 
and Martin has poured out for himeversince. [am 
asort of nobody now.”’—She paused a moment, and 
then went on—‘‘ And he is so ungrateful, too; for 
after all this, he took sick, one day, and I, foolishly, 
made him a bow! of gruel, and took it to his room. 
‘Thank you, Damy,’ said he, ‘for coming to see 
me. What have youthere?’ ‘It isa bowl of nice 
gruel, with bloom raisins in it.’ He raised himself 
up in the bed, and peeped into the bow]. ‘What 
little, brown things are those that are sailing about, 
Damy?’ ‘Why, nutmeg,’ said I. ‘Are you sure, 
Damy?’ said he—and, Miss Catharine, bis eye was 


) fiery red with fever at that blessed time—‘ Are you 


sure, Damy, that you did not sneeze while you were 
coming up stairs?’ And then, the very next day, 
I was silly enough to forget his impertinence. His 
fever did not get better, and I just stepped in to ask 
him if I should send for the doctor, when he begged 
me to pull the shutters to, as a ray of sun came 
right in his eyes. [I told you, Miss Catharine, how 
good a ray of sun was for a sneezy person, so I just 
caught a glimpse of it—‘ Oh, my good Damy,’ said 
he, ‘do sneeze again such a shower of gold as I saw 
dancing and glittering in that sun-beam ; it did my 
head good. Talk of the goose and the golden egg— 
talk of Jupiter’ —What more he meant to say I don’t 


| know, for I left the room.”’ 


** He inust, indeed, be an ungrateful person, to 
disregard such uniform kindness ; but, my good Da- 
my, it ig of more consequence to retain Mr. Bing 


ley’s friendship. It seems that the only point of dis 


pute lies in your taking too much snuff; for as to the 


sneezing, that would never occur if you snuffed less. 
if I see you often, (which I hope to do,) I will try 
and prevail on you to quit the practice altogether 
But now you must allow me to talk of myself. If! 
never expected to see you again, it would be of lit 
tle consequence to know who | am, but you may as 
well know as much of my history as I know myself 

‘“Well, then, tell it to me to-morrow; but, in 
deed, now I must go below to prepare our dinnet 
Perhaps Elsey may return: in that case, | can sit 
with you all day—but how will you pass yourtime ?” 

‘Give me something to sew tor you. | willmake 
you a pretty cap, and show you how to wear it; 
and I am sure it will become you.” 

Damy got her the muslin, and Catharine went 
cheertully to the task. 





The most wholesome and invigorating air of the day is 
usvally at day-break. ‘The man who rises at the dawn of day 
may enjoy a pleasure that is denied to a slumberer, It is the 
best time for exercise. The birds gaily carol, to weleome 
the risiag sun, and to waken man to industry. The glorious 
orb of day is in itself an object of more magnificence than the 
Falls of Niagara or Montmorency, the Peak of Teneriffe, o1 
Atma. YVethow many traverse sea and land to behold these 
terrestrial objects, while, perhaps, they never saw the risin, 
sun in its utmost splendour, the sublimest spectac le in creation 


There is a little sprightly dame, 
I'd praise her—but she does not need it; 
Here would you have me write her name ! 
[ like not all the world should read it. 
She dwells—oh ‘tis a lovely place, 
In front are woods—waves roll behind it ; 
Where, do you ask '—I crave your grace 
l like not all the world should find it 
Phere is a pathway to her heart ; 
Tis plain, yet only I can show it— 
Now would you learn my simple art? 
I like not all the world should know it 
Yet I have trod it oft and oft, 
Sweetest remembrances endear it 
And I could speak of joys—but soft 
I like not all the world should hear it 
In the sphere of our mental existence are two poles; th 
north is the region of Sadness or Pain ; the south pole, that of 
Health and Joy 
In passing, the relore, from one extreme to the other, every 
If, then, it lx 
—and if frequent 


On the south of the equator lies Happiness 


man must, at some time, have been happy 
possible to be so ouce, why not frequently ? 
ly, why notalways! Ifit be said, that we only possess hap 
piness comparatively and at the moment of escape from the 
dread or intluence of some great evil, and that, « onsequently, 
happiness cannot always be enjoyed, I confess that I don't 
call that happiness. There is a bliss to which the mind 
excited only by pleasant emotions, at which time the heart 
feels as if swimming in delight. This I have experienced ; 
and J sincerely hope that jt has occasioually, at least, becn 
the portion of all my fe iow creatures 


If you can live free from want, and have wherewithal to d 
good. care for wo more ; the rest t» but sant 
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Che Wanderer. 








I have strange opinions too, about women. I may 
treat you to them by-and-by—but it’s none of your 


business whether I do or not. I am one of the most} very brute creation have their mates. 
singular fellows in the world. You would laugh at) bird’s song throbs tremulous with tenderness—the 


lbrothers and sisters, are my neighbours, all bound 
|together by sweet ties of nature and passion. The 
The little 





No. L I. ; 
nae ? me a thousand times a-day if you knew me; and) innocent lambs are driven in flocks—the voice ot 
No one has greater means of improvement than |. ometimes, as I said before, that would please me; the dove echoes through the wood in amorous an- 





the traveller; he sees art in all its variety; studies 


but at others I would knock you down, and that 


| swer to his companion—and even the lonely flow- 


human nature in every light, and drinks knowledge would serve you right, for you have no business to | ers, as they open their soft young leaves to the gaze 


from a thousand springs. 
man in all his changes, and beholds how character 


timent ; then I awn as dry as a twenty-year-old chest- 


He is familiarized with jaugh at the unfortunate. Sometimes I am al! sen-| of morning, are courted by the glittering wanderers 


| of the air. There is a natural attraction in all things 


results from climate and condition. His mind is €X-| nut rail. Sometimes I think women are angels, and | for each other, and individuals or nations urged by 
panded by extensive views of the world , he ana- ‘sometimes I think they are not. My humours vary, l\interest or passion, are continually uniting, like 


lyzes the objects and incidents which are presented | 4, you will perceive before I have done. At one, 


i Clouds meltjng into each other’s bosoms. But 1 am 


before him ; beholds the effects of past occurrences, | time Iam malignant as Satan, glancing the dark alone, perpetually alone—none have an interest in, 
and judges of the future ; and in taking the wide |jeering look of suspicion and hatred upon all the and but few any knowledge of me. I might starve 


survey of time and place, he is at length led up to | 
the lofty contemplation of that God who sees through | 
all its perplexities, and created all its wonders. | 


world; when every pleasure cloys, when every 
affection disgusts, and all virtue seems poisoned 
with selfish hypocricy—and at another, I love every 


| in the street—I might perish in your jail—I might 
_ die a death of horrors, and my agony would not call 
| forth one sigh, or chase the smile from one lip. 


Even the slightest journies are not without advan- | body, and every thing—generous feelings gush up There was one who would have paid me the tribute 
tages. When men remain long in a fixed place they | jn my bosom, I am overwhelmed with high sensa-! of a tear—a bright, guileless young girl, who had 


are apt to allow old prejudices to grow upon them : | 
incorrect ideas spring from narrow views of the 
world, and passions glow without restraint. From 
ignorance of the thousand unsuccessful methods 
which have been tried to force happiness into our 
bosoms, they are induced again to attempt the same 
means to be again unsuccessful ; and thus they wan- 
der blindly on, in all the darkness of error, bigotry, and 
superstition. Iam an eccentric fellow, and apt to 
follow my natural impulses when not inconsistent 
with virtue. I was seized one day with the desire | 
to take some short trip, by which my mind and bo- | 
dy might be equally improved—so I went imme- 
diately home, packed up my trunk, and made every | 
necessary preparation to go somewhere. Ram- |} 
bling the next morning near Old-slip, I perceived 
a schooner bound for Baltimore, and making an 
agreement with the captain, who was on the eve | 
of starting, I brought my trunk on board, and pre- || 
pared, for the first time, to dare the dangers of the 
sea. As I stepped on the deck, the wind, which 
had before been violent, seemed to die away, as if 
to soothe the fears of the poor poet, and there only 
remained a gentle breeze, fluttering the narrow strip 
of flag which hung at one mast, and softly swelling 
the outspread sails. 

Before I go farther, I must inform you that I am 
a very green fellow, and that Ihave imbibed strange 
notions of the world. Ihave often been laughed at 
for singular opinions, but what was more singular 
still, I was pleased to find the laugh against me. I, 
always admired the stately steed, who grazed quiet- 
ly by the snarling cur and hissing goose, and I] may | 
even say, that I should be flattered by abuse; for, | 
as Mr. Noah remarks, any thing is better than silent | 
contempt. I must also give you to understand that 
I do not write by rule, and that as I get nothing for 
my lucubrations—as [ do not write from compulsion, 
bnt merely to gratify my own whim—I shall study 
the taste of none of your readers, and just let my 
pen, like Don Quixotte’s seventy-cornered horse 
Rosenante, run wherever it pleases. You must not 
think Lam about to give you a book of travels, to 
send you the height of houses, the width of streets, 
or the nature of soil. If you suppose so you are 
vastly mistaken ; you need make no manner of cal- 
culation concerning me or mine, any more than 
about our New-York climate, which shifts and 
changes a thousand times a day. Perhaps I shall 
give you, in my next number, a botanical lecture, or 
a translation from the low Dutch, or a poem, ora 
sermon. I write to please myself; for the gratifica- 
tion of seeing my name in print; and if your readers 
don’t like it, I can only say, I don’t care a farthing. 
There is a common saying extant, that if a person 
don’t like a thing they may lump it. It is a home- 


spn piece of wit, and not calculated to please ; but, 
, U don’t care the snap of my finger. 


¢] said bef 


tions—I look up with romantic emotion upon the 
stars, and the moon, and the changing clouds. I sigh 
over a fading flower, and spout sentimental speeches 
to the babbling echoes of the wood. Then woman 
comes across my fancy, !ike a heavenly dream, and 


|I hear sweet voices in the forest, and see bright eyes 
‘gazing upon me, and soft enchanting smiles haunt 
'me wherever I go—and then I sit down and write 


a few lines ; par example :— 


In a cool wood, beside a murmuring brook, 

His shady seat a pensive shepherd took, 

On a soft bank of velvet grass, reclined, 

To watch the flowers, or woo the whispering wind. 
His fleecy flocks, in groups, around bim strayed— 
(iazed in the stream or slept beneath the shade. 
While at his teet, and trained to bold his place, 
His firm dog, wistful, watched his master’s face. 
What urgent pleasure, or what tender pain, 
From the far meadow lures the sorrowing swain. 
Why sits he, listless, thus with moistened eye, 
As his young bosom heaves the lengthened sigh 
Why steals such languor o’er his gracetul frame, 
Breaking his heart with griefs without a name. 
Alas! he flies, impelled by powers above, 

In luscious anguish from the rage of love— 

So the young deer, when from its wounded side 
The cruel dart calls forth the purple tide, 

By ceaseless torment urged, delights to fling 
His wearied limbs beside the lonely spring, 
Afar trom every prying eye, to lave 

His panting body in the lucid wave. 

At length his dreadful fate the wretch bewails, 
While sighs repeated, load the laughing gaies, 
And tears, in torrents, swell the unpitving flood, 
And mocking echo fills the beartiess woud— 

* Ob lovely Delia, sweetest of thy kind, 

© Venus in form, and Pallas in thy miad ; 

© With thousand charms arrayed, and every art 
“ To catch the eye and captivate the beart. 

* 1 die for thee—for thee my bosom’s pain, 

“ For the sweet poison creeps through every vein 
« For thee soft troubles fill my panting breast, 

* And airy visions mock my broken rest— 

“In shade or stream beset with bidden fires ; 

* With feverish fancies and refined desires ; 

“ L writhe in agonies which scorn at rule— 

* No shade can soothe them, and no stream can cool. 
* Perchance I gaze upon the laughing skies, 

* Provoking spell! I see those azure eyes, 

* And thy young tender voice I bear o'er all, 

« Where the storms tattle or the torrents fal! 

* And might or day, on earth, or air, or sea, 

“ Where’er [ gaze, L only gare on thee.” 

With long drawn sigh the piteous lover said 
And closed bis eves, and bung his heavy bead 
When starting sudden, and surprised to feel 

A soft white hand around bis shoulders steal, 

He heard a gentle voice bis griet reprove 

In silvery accents, sweetened o'er with love 
And those blue eves the mutual fla ne confest 

ife cla-ped his blushing Delia to b's breast. 





But this humour does not last long ; the gleam oi 


romance disappears: 1] trample on the flowers which 
IT had cherished, and in the rainbow see nothing 
nore than the sun shining on a hollow cloud. Dark 
foreboding again wraps me in its mantle of gloom, 
and T wander like an isolated and desolate being, 
denicd every pleasure, and bereft of every hope. 
Some intimate that I am a little cracked, but that’s 


no business of your’s. 

I am fatherless, motherless, friendless, and for- 
tuncless. I do not wonder that I am a strange fel- 
low, for Iam in a strange situation—alone, quite 
alone, in this wide world of pleasure and affection. 
Indeed I may well call myselfa wanderer, for I am 
one. Every where around me I see instances of 
love—husbands and wives, parents and children 


grown like a wild flower in a summer valley, far 
from your city fashions and fooleries. There was 
a witchery about her which only nature creates—she 
possessed a clear, sunshiny, artless, affectionate soul, 
unskilled in worldly ways; and she loved, from its 
natural impulse, freely and devotedly. Charms like 
her’s elude description. The thrilling touch of her 
‘soft, sweet lip could be felt, but not painted—and 
|| the gaze of her eyes, as they met mine in affection, 
| could only be compared to some strain of music 
floating with a dreaming influence over the soul 
and conjuring up the dim shades of buried hopes. 

There is, sir, a little spot of ground in a country 
| church yard—no matter where—which is over- 
, shadowed by lonely trees, and here and there beau- 
t tified with flowers ; around it are ever the music oi 
| birds and the murmuring of waters. In the warmest 
| day of summer there is a gentle breeze about that 
| place; and under a weeping willow, and distin- 
| guished by a simple white stone, there isa grave 

I sit there often and reflect—I need not name the 
being who moulders beneath. 

I embarked on board the schooner for Baltimore, 
| and a slight wind carried us along through the rip- 
‘pling water. As we steered our course into the 
‘bay, and the city began to grow indistinct, and | 
saw only a forest of masts and spires, and a mass of 
houses, over which brooded the long broad cloud 
| of dingy, dusty, dirty smeke, I could not but con- 
' template on the scene. So I leaned upon the bows, 

lost in deep thought. There sat beside me a being 
of unearthly appearance. I have been called an 
absent man. I remember once when my little dog 
Story bit my friend Mr. Smith, I started from my 
reverie ina passion, kicked Mr. Smith soundly, and 
begged the dog’s pardon. At another time I was 
‘entrusted with a letter (I suspect a love-letter) to a 
lady, and as she entered the room while I was at 
dinner, I took the note from my pocket to present it 
j to her in a genteel manner. Meaning to be pretty, 
I intended to fling the letter into her lap as she sat 
' down, and thus to surprise her agreeably. But un- 
fortunately, I was in the act of lifting a butter boat 
of gravy, and forgetting which was which, I flung 
the gravy at the lady and dropped the letter in iny 
plate. After such instances of what they call ab- 
sence of mind, ] am aware that what I am about to 
relate may be attributed to one of my fits; but I shal! 
nevertheless, give the substance of our interview 
which you may disbelieve if you please. 

The figure which had so mysteriously becom: 
iny companion was not above the common size of 
men, but peculiar for a majesty by which I was ove: 
awed—his eye was so bright that it seemed to read 
every thought which passed in my mind, and the 
sound of his voice had something in it indescribably 
poweriul, which at once struck the auditor with 
admiration and respect. After a moment’s silence 
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he addressed me: * “Child of mortality, wherefore | and untinctured with those little estifices | of her sex, ||ject was ripe for success. In a paroxysm of per- 
dost thou gaze with so much anxiety upon the scenes, which are generally played off against themselves, | spective bliss, he was on the point of springing from 
around? I hear the repining of your spirit, and) her simplicity gave an additional charm to her de- the couch on which he reclined, and seizing instan- 
even now the tear of sorrow trembles in your eye. ”) _portment. In a word, she was such a female as taneously on the beauteous Ov illa ; but a moment’s 
‘<I was reflecting, great Spirit,’ answered I, every one would desire whose notions were not reflection convinced him of his error, and brought 
‘‘ upon my own abjectness, compared with the pros- | vitiated in those circles erroneously called the goals im to reason, which taught him that it was neces- 
perity of yonder magnificent city. Nothing but of pleasure and felicity. sary to carry on the farce some time longer, to meet 
splendour meets my view. Churches of superb villa, gay as the songsters which lulled her tore- even with his own applause. 
structure—beautiful palaces—marble banks, with pose, had hitherto passed her hours in the enjoy-| He accordingly continued in his supposed bruised 
arches and columns towering around—and spacious ment of that uninterrupted tranquillity and peaceful | eondition some days, and was attended by a neigh- 
houses, the dwellings of the rich, replete with every | elixity of spirit, which are the usual concomitants | bouring physician, whom he was obliged to fee pret- 
necessary and luxury of life—great and wealthy of youth and innocence. For some time she had) ty heavily to wink at the imposition. Aftera week 
men throng the streets; farmers, physicians, and reciprocated the sweets of friendship with Outando, | had expired, his chirurgical attendant pronounced 
lawyers, and governors, and officers of state, mer- a youth who appeared worthy of her tenderest af- him out of danger, but recommended his patient, in 
chants and brokers, and bank-directors, all have fection, when she was assailed by a student of |the hearing of Ovilla, not to attempt removing for 
delightful homes and pleasant occupations. Sweet Union college, whose eye she had incidently caught | some cays, lest any motion should occasion a re- 
girls and elegant young men wander together, en- as he was returning from the springs. So fair an | lapse. T his advice was strictly obeyed ; and with 
joying the pleasures of society, and basking in the assemblage of human loveliness could not fail to lthe greater pleasure, as Ovilla earnestly intreated 
witcheries of each other’s glances—but I am alone. rivet his gaze. As her sylphid form seemed, with |) Delerane not to think of departing until he was per- 
I have no task to perform, and no pleasure to ex-| unaffected ease and elegance, to float in the air be- | fectly recovered. 
pect. Those, only, who loved me, are gone. Their fore him, he involuntarily alighted, and despatched) We now approach the denouement of this farce, if 
dear images are impressed on my heart, but where his servant, who had accompanied him, to make | such it may be called. Delerane opened his batte- 
are they? Where is the music—the wit—the af- every possible inquiry concerning her. Upon his) ry by thanking his propitious stars for the accident 
fection that used to delight me? Where are the return he made such a report as gave the collegian which had thus fortunately thrown him in the way 
faithful parents, to whom I looked for friendship? the most flattering hope of succeeding in a villanous | of one of the fairest beings on earth, and whose soul- 
Where are those eyes—those sweet lips, and those enterprise, which he had been planning during bis subduing attractions could only be equalled by her 
glowing cheeks? Where are the deceitful hopes servant’s absence. Delerane, our student, was the humanity, generosity, and angelic sympathy; and 
that beckoned me on as I danced joyously over the Son of agentleman who resided in the southern part, he knew not how he should be able to make her 
fields of youth? All are happy but myself. Plea- of the state, and was heir to a very ample fortune. any recompense adequate to the trouble and un- 
sure lights every eye, and love agitates every bo- As he was an only child, and a great favourite, his easiness he had oceasioned, unless it was by offer 
som. I will leave a world which has so few charms finances were almost without limitation. Add to ing her his hand: saying this, he seized her's, and 
forme. I will hasten to the grave, where loved this, he had nearly completed his collegiate course, | almost devoured it with rapture. 
ones repose. I will bid adieu to the flowers which and nature had given him a graceful and manly ex- 1 Ovilla having learned Delerane’s rank and ex- 
grow not for me, and to the sun which shines only terior, which was calculated to make an impression pectances in life, was astonished at his declaration 
on my sorrow. Would to heaven that I had never wherever hethought proper. His passion forthe la~ She was so greatly surprised, that she was incapa- 
been born—or that { might immediately plunge in dies he had demonstrated on many occasions, and his ble of uttering a syllable distinctly - with downcast 
the Lethean slumbers of death.” generosity equalled the fervency of his flame. Such | eyes, she blushed, faultered, trembled, and seemed 
My cheeks were bathed with tears, and my whole @ formidable hero had the artless, the innocent, the | sinking to the floor, when her father appeared and 
frame agitated with anguish. I leaned my head lovely Ovilla to oppose. | reliev ed her from the embarrassment with which 
upon my hand, and at first scarcely heardthe words | Delerane was obliged to be at Union that night; || she was oppressed. 
in which the Genius replied. F. but resolved to return the next day, and put his; Qrlando, young, ardent, and interesting, had long 
scheme into execution. His servant being entirely been her confidant; and t) ough he had never yet 
im the secret of his plan of operations, was to be a ayowed his affection, he bad in silence lamented 
| principal agent in conducting them. Accordingly, that he could not assume sufficient courage to de- 
atasmall distance from Ovilla’s dwelling, he alight- | clare the ardent flame Ovilla had kindled in his bo- 
ed from his horse, and threw himself mto adry som. She, notwithstanding, revealed the secret to 
ditch. His man ran to the house and acquainted | jim, and disclosed all that had passed between her 
the farmer with the supposed accident ; declaring |and Delerane. Ovilla had scarce unfolded her mind, 
that Delerane, being thrown from his horse, lay in before she received a billet frpm Delerane, request- 
great agony by the side of the road: from the vio- jng her to vouchsafe an answer to the following 
lence of his fali, he concluded some of his limbs questions: ‘‘Whether his person was acceptable, 
ne “= and he earnestly begged some as- or whether she was pre-engaged?”’ Such catego- 
sistance. “he good old man immediately repaired! yjeq) questions required categorical answers 
to the spot, and with the aid of the servant, Seseaie — soos Bee ) hy Souaue oS 
him to the cottage. So far his plan had succeeded. | Jo's advice, andacknowledge her partiality for him 
Ovilla had ‘us tavdieien of cogaier, eal bee se — a — enipcornne’ — ms would, she de ‘med, be ay pres n of that delicacy 
ulcas were equally distant from prudery. When va PO “a oe os a * ero : iby <2 her sex should support; and she was fearful of de 
she dance ite he 1 " and tender disposition, she prepared the gentleman pending on her own judgment in a situation so 
he danced, at evening, in her rustic circles, she some wine-whey; and so unsuspecting of deceit, critical. 











THE HAPPY DISCOVERY. 
A STORY FOUNDED ON FACTS 

On the banks of the Mohawk dwelt the lovely 
Ovilla. She had received no advantages from art: 
her education was confined to a country school, and 
she was untutored in all the brilliant accomplish- 
ments of polite life. But then she possessed a su- 
perior mind, which was tempered with a lively and 
lappy promptitude of wit and pleasantry. Such 
endowments, united with one of the finest forms an 
Angelo or an Inman could suggest, were they de- 
sirous of depicting beauty in its native simplicity 
aud elegance, could not fail to gain many admirers. 


r } ‘ » > ne 

was generally selected by one of the finest young that she became his ministering angel, and with t was in the afternoon of a beautiful summerday 
fellows of the village for a partner; and the rest of trembling hand aud. tea watiem to bin te Seago Oh a seg aye iy ? 
the he and swains seemed ine of inte and presen 1¢ potion 41s Ups. when the declining fervours of the meridian sun 
uc Nympds and swains seemed emuious of initat- Her “ eves of dewy light’’ rested upon the stran- ala : P } bated by the infl : of agentle 
ng them in their movements and attitudes, which, || | eilal smaain a - ie 5 ches Gitaiiieaten Were partially abated by the intiucnce a gente 
nal ‘a . fod ond aiomnaile ger, inw ich Were expressed the tetderest sympa- breeze, that Ovilla, fatigued with w sndering ina 

though unstudied, were graceful a Rags thies for his misfortune. He caught their glance 
; F , ‘ py 2 a ees ing ighbouring grove, seated lerse!f on a mossy bank, 
Ov illa’s father possessed a farm, which enabled nor were his inexpressive of his feelings. 1f Dela- _ ] 

3 r I ad oi i ‘ ‘ satan: - tad ts lung vimb reo! foliage p ; ne 

in to support his family with decency. Ashe yane was before enraptured with her personal eCenany, Sein WeinengteNs EStags, Undies wanes 

. prosmntans ily lulled tosleep by the melody of the war 


unter am a ' te > » eanl _ 3 , . . 1 
only enjoyed a competency, he could not give his oparms he was now c: mpletely fascinated with the 
} 


lan » ; . he possesse any a : , bling birds over her head. Orlando, fully resolved 
laughter a fortune ; but as she possessed many ami- orelecss strain of el quence that fell from her lips. "8 any ‘ 


ble and interesting qualities beside her personal ye brilliant magnificence, affected prettiness, re- on declaring his passion ere the stranger bad ma 
‘harms, he considered her a fortune of herself, and | iserated alliteration, and all the choicest flowers of '°9 deep 2m impression, had been in pursuit of he: 
Was very Solicitous about Ler connubial choice. She rhetoric he had ever heard at the bar, or in the se | !¢F some time, and accidentally discovered het 
was calculated to make a man happy in her sphere pote were surpassed by her sweetly f ie tive strain : ; * By a emanth €n 

° 4 aucit € se teve ‘ al 


eflife; to be the copartner of his joys, and the so- i; was the pure effusion of nature and good sez 

‘ace of his sorrows. She was anexcellent econo-| gictated b y a generous sensibility for hp ne acnaaal 

taist, and understood every thing pertaining to do-| misfortune. 

nestic life. Possessing the unsophisticated ease and | Transported with so many co-operating circum 
legance of nature without any of its luxuriances, stances for the advancement of his scheme, Dele-| awakened Ovilla. She was 
she was a lively and an agreeable companion; rane had almost thrown off the mask before his pro-scerted ; but recovering herself, avery agreeab! 


‘In the tumult of his feelings, he involuntarily ex 
|| claimed, ‘‘ Lovely girl! I must possess her.” 
This soliloquy, uttered with much vehemence, 
at first greatly discon 
eex 


’ 
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planation ensued, wh 
future happiness. 

The surgeon, who had attended Delerane, and 
was a party in the plot, was taken suddenly ill; and 
as he was a Catholic, sent for his confessor, to whom 
he revealed all that had happened ; and added, that 
they were that very night to have carried off Ovil- 
la by force. The priest was honest ; he acquainted 
Ovilla’s father with the discovery, by which means 
her ruin was prevented; and, in a few days, the 
hands of Orlando and Ovilla were joined at the al- 
tar of Hymen. 

We need not add, that Delerane’s villany being 
detected, he made a precipitate retreat; or, that 


ich was the prelude to their|| longer restrain my fury ; it seemed as though my passion had || 
} 


'been only restrained to burst forth with the greater violence. 
Maddening with rage, and blinded by passion, I rushed upon 
them just as they were about to retire—J seized the arm of | 
the stranger, and held it with aniron grasp On my first ap- 
pearance Clara shrieked aloud, and fell senseless to the 
ground, and the stranger stood mute with astonishment, and 
seemed chained to the spot. Profiting by this opportunity, 


| and unconscious of what I was doing, I grasped the stranger 


Orlando and Ovilla are one of the happiest pairs| 


upon the banks of the Mohawk. MERCATOR. 





A FRAGMENT 
-——— The evening betore the happy day that was to 
bless me with the hand of Clara, I stood on the back piazza 
of my father’s country seat, viewing the starry firmament, and 





admiring the order and beauty of the objects around me. The 
clear, serene air, the moon shining with all ber splendour, as 
though endeavouring to rival the king of day—the cloudless 
and bespangled heavens, the romantic scenery areund, all 
seemed to accord with the present state of my miad, and to 
allure me forth to feast myself in meditations on the morrow. 
Such an influence had these circumstances, as well as my 
own thoughts, over me, that [had unconsciously strayed much 
farther than I had at tirst intended, and when I began to col 
lect my thoughts, I four myself on the skirts of a forest, 
which extended some distance along 
Fearing my absence might create alarm, 






the back ground of my 
father’s habitation 
I turned hastily to depart, when my purpose was arrested by 
a gentle blast of wind, which bore to my cars the sound of hu 
man voices. At first I thought it only the effect of my heated 
imagination, or the seund produced by the wind playing 
among the leaves of the trees. [however determined to be 
convinced on this point. No sooner had I made this determi 
nation, than Taga heard the sound of voices, and now no 
lonuger doubting the fact, [determined to discover from whence 
they proceeded. With this intention I advanced cautiously 
forward, keeping my eyes steadily directed towards the quar 
ter from whence the sounds still continued to issue. T had 
proceeded but a few steps, when, on turning a small copse, 
which concealed the objects of my search from my view, the 
moon shone full upon two persons engaged in earnest conver 
sation, the one of whom I easily distinguished to be a female 
I now advanced with still creater caution, in hopes of finding 
out the subject of so mysterious an interview. Lecould not call 
to my recollection the face of the person who first met my 
view, though his countenance seemed tamiliar to me But 
who can describe my feelings when I distinctly recognised 
in the female the well known features of my beloved Clara 
* It connot be,” thought I, 
Could it be possible that 


Clara, who knew no deceit, 


I could not believe my own eyes 
* it must be some enchantment 
was the modest, the unassumine 
and who was allsimplicity and candour.” 
my apprehensions were contirmed, when the soft, mild tones 


But in a moment 
ef her voice fell upon my ears. Surely both my senses could 
not be deceived. My blood boiled within me at the sight— 
my first impulse was to rush suddenly upon them—but, upon 
further reflection, I determined to await the result of the in 
terview, in hopes of getting some explanation. Suppressing, 
with difficulty, my violent and conflicting passions, 1 listened 
with breathless anxiety and eager ears, to catch ¢€ very sot nad 
that escaped their lips. At intervals 1 could distinguish sin 
gle words, but the wind rustling among the leaves, prevented 
me from making out any whole sentence. Tnow began to be 
impatient, when the stranger, whose actions had been all along 
cool and detiberate, and who seemed to be urging a suit, with 
which the other party was reluctant to comply, raised his 
voice toa higher pitch, his gestures became more impassioned, 
and his countenance beamed with inexpressible tenderness, 
and [ distinetly heard these words—* Dear Clara, will you 
neglect this golden opportunity! O' fly with me—del 

not—remember to-morrow, and all is lost At these words, 
and casting one despairing glance at the lovely torm of Clara, 
he was about to depart, when his steps were arrested by the 
soft voice of the fair female—* stay,” she cried, “ 1 will, I will 
eowith you.” When the stranger heard these words, his 
countenance lighted up with joy—he seized the hand of the 
speaker, kissed it passionately, and with hasty and light steps, 
turned to depart, gently drawing after him the trembling 
Clara. Bat tar different were my feelings during this scene. 
Throughout the whole I endeavoured, with all my efforts, to 
keep within bounds my impetuous temper. I saw, with com 
parative coolness, the impassioned actions of the stranger—I 
heard their conversation without betraying any very violent 


emotion-—but when I saw them turn to depart, I could no 


round the body, and succeeded in securing his arms to his 
sides. In a moment, however, I perceived my situation, and 
saw that my strength would soon fail—my antagonist, too, was 
aware of this, and patiently waited until he felt his arms 
gradually relaxing, when he made a desperate and effectual | 
effort, and succeeded in loosening one of his hands from my 
grasp, and, ina moment after, I felt the cold steel piercing 
my very heart. I awoke from my dream '—but conceive my 
astonishment, when I found my arms firmly clasped around 
one of the posts of my bedstead, my hands clenched, my teeth 
set, my eyes staring wildly at some imaginary object, and 
cold drops of sweat rolling down my flushed and burning 
cheeks! Exhausted with the exertion I had undergone, I 
fell to the floor, where I lay a long time betore 1 could col-' 
lect my distracted and scattered senses. When my recollec- 
tion returned to me, I crawled to my bed as well as I could 
in the dark, but my dream had left too deep an impression on 
my mind to allow me to close my eyes in sleep. Indeed, me- 
thinks, even now I still hear the tender and pathetic voice of, 
the stranger, and the mild tones of Clara—methinks I still 
feel the dagger’s point piercing my heart—in short, J seem 


C.A 


again to realize the whole scene of that night 





THE GLEANER. 





IMITATION OF STERNE 

continued the corporal, ‘* who can't 
* You judge 
**very few are sian- 


“There are people,” 
even breathe without slandering a neighbour. 
too severely,” replied my aunt Prady ; 
* That may be,” 
corporal; “but | have heard very slight things said of you. 
The face of mv aunt kindled with anger. “ Me!’ 
she—* Me! s What can any body say 


of me? ‘“ They say,” 


dered who do not deserve it retorted the 


exclaimed 
elt things said of me! 


answered the corporal, gravely, and 


drawing his words to keep ber in suspense—* that—you are 


no better than you should be Fury flashed from the eyes of 


my aunt. ‘ Who are the wretches?” “ f hope they slander 


no one that does not deserve u,"’ remarked the corporal, jeer- 


" 


ively, as he leit the room. 





The feelings of my aunt may well be conceived. She was 


sensibly injured. ‘True, she had her foibles. She was peevish 
id frettul; but she was rigidly moral and virtuous. The 
purest ice was not more chaste. The Pope himself could not 
iscious of the correctnessot her conduct. 


Ve y should 


her neighbours slander ber she could not conjecture 


boast more piety, Cr 


she was wounded at the remark of the corporal 


Let my aunt be consoled. She falls under the common lot of 


human nature A person who can live im this world without 


suffering slander, must be too insignificant to claim attention 


' > 


ld \ ' 


me the other day, that he could compare 
It is of the 


ecretly and under- 


The corporal t 


slander to nothing but one of Fulton's Torpedoes. 


most destructive nature; and vet acts sc 


handedly, toat Ms object us taken unawares and blown int 








atoms in an ivstant ht gropes im the dark, and works by wu 

discovered springs—still its Composition ts so hellish aad pow- 
erinl, thet no strength, no discretion, can guard acainst is ef 
fects. [tis most gratified when its exploits Le upon great 
objects Dh corpor would have procee led, but the simile 
was too palpable to require further illustration. 





bout half way between 


At the ¢ of Berne, 
the pavement and the pimnacle, is a large party of woods 





at Clock-g 


wars, dressed like soldiers of the olden time, in coats, armour, 


and eabardines; beartng, some a halberd, some a matchlock, 
and accompanied by several bears, who wet in the capacity of 


Directiv the clock begins 





peters and kettle-drummers 





»the hour, this company t irches out of a little towe: 


attached to the dial square, and, after nodding their heads t 


the people, walk to their original quarters. Above them sits 


an old pautaloon, with spectacles across his nose, acting as 


nm on the occasion ; but not tar from him is a clown, who, 


‘ 
’ 
seated hkhe an Indian juggler, obevs the summons of the hour, 


by striking tn return two bells, right and lett, shaking bis head 


meanwhile as Whimsically as may be At the very top of the 





clock tower, under a kis ‘liry, stands a large figure in 


armour to strike the hour on a great bell: this exalted personage 
is treque ntly mistaken for a Pp umber mending the clock works 


Besides all this, immediately above the arch of the g 





sis 
stationed a cock, of gay aud golden plumage, as large as hie, 
who claps his Wings and crows almost as genumely as the real 
bird; an effect produced by mechanism acting upon some 


organ:st 
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Buil’s Head Theatre.—The ceremony of laying the corner 
stone of this edifice took place on Saturday evening last. The 
address delivered by the Mayor was neat and appropriate 
and several of the toasts drank on the occasion were well con 
ceived and pithy. By the-by,it was scarcely proper to let such 
an occasion pass without a tribute being paid to the memo 
ry of Garrick, especially when it was thought proper to men 
tion Cooke. In the hollow of the corner-stone were deposited 
several leaden boxes, containing newspapers, and other me 
morials of the day, to be preserved for the examination of 
future antiquarians. The papers deposited were the Nationa 
Advocate, New-York Gazette, Commercial Advertiser, New 
York American, New-York Mirror, the Albion, and the New 
York Courier, Several medals were also deposited. The 
foliowing is a copy of the Mayor's address, above alluded to 
* The ceremony in which we have been engaged serves to 
mark the rapid progress of improvement in our city ; this spot 
which a few years since was surrounded by cultivated fields ; 
where the husbandman was employed in reaping the generous 
harvest, and cattle grazed for the use of the city, then afar 
off, has now become the centre of a compact population, and 
a temple of the muses is about to be erected, indicative of the 
taste, and we trust not subversive of the morals of our citizens. 
The progress of refinement has at all times been marked by 
the character of the public amusements of the people, and it 
has ever been the policy of wise governments, to give a fa- 
vourable direction to popular opinion on this subject. The 
fatigues of business and the cares of life in a community like 
ours, require the relaxation of amusement; and the desire to 
be amused, which if directed into proper channels, will seek 
its gratification in those rational enjoyments which serve to 


| improve the taste, correct the morals, and soften the manners 


of the people, will, if discouraged by too rigid opposition, lead 
to licentiousness and a disregard for the opinions of the vir- 
tuous and the wise. The theatre is, of all others, that species 
of amusement, which being easy of attainment, by all classes 
of society, is sought atter with the greatest avidity, and is pe 
culiarly calculated to gratify the taste of the inhabitants of 
large cities. When preserving its natural purity, under the 
influence of correct taste, the drama has never inenrred the 
censure of the moralist, or caused the blush of shame to tinge 
the cheek of modesty; its abuses alone have furnished the 
theme of virtuous declamation. It is, therefore, jncumbent 
upon those whose standing in society enables them to contro! 
the opinions, and direct the judgment of others, to encourage, 
by their countenance and support, a well-regulated theatre 

in order that this popular amusement, innocent and laudable 

when properly conducted, may not degenerate into licentiou 

ness, by seeking its patronage from corrupt taste, and vitiatesl 
indulgence The edifice, which is now about to be erected 
while it marks the pregress of the arts, and the growth of re 

finement in this section, so lately the suburbs of our city, will 
it is hoped, under judicious management, furnish a rationel 
source of amusement to our citizens. Within its walls, the 
enchanted ear will listen to the inspired strains of Shak 
speare, aud the lofty sentiments of Addison. The tragic muse 
in the lanzuave of the bard of Twickenham, will exert he: 


influence— 





To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
“ To raise the genius and to mend the heart, 
To make mankind, in conscious virtue, boid 





“ Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold 


lere, too, the delighted faney will dwell with rapture on 
gaiety of Cumberland, and the brilliant imagina 


tion of Sheridan; and the soul of sensibility be subdued by 


the innocent 
the magic powers of Mozart and Rossini. Perhaps at no dis 
tant period the latent talents of some native dramatic bard 
mav here be warmed into existence, who shall emulate the 
growing fame, acquired in other walks, by Irving and Cooper, 
ind our city become as celebrated for taste and refinement, 
1 public spirit. Let us then 
hope, that the individuals engaged in this undertaking, may 
receive such a share of patronage as they may become fairly 
entitled to, by presenting to the public arational amusement 





as it already is for enterprise < 





free trom the errors which have sometimes been allege: 
against it.’ On the health of Mr. Gilfert being drank, | 
rose and delivered the following briet reply :—** Gentleme: 
I teel sensibly the honour which has been conferred uy 
me. The path of a manager is not strewed with roses 
he commences with cares, and trequently finishes in sti 
row. As to any supertor abilities, I claim none, I posses 
none ; but if dear-bought experience, an ardent zeal and dé 
termination to cater liberally for the public, will comman 
patronage, then will the New-York Association, and myseit 
have reason to rejoice at the triumphant success of the New 
York Theatre.” 

Manufacturing districts. —A Mauchester paper estimates t 
number of unemploved persons in the manufacturing ¢ 

. , ' 


Englat t about wo hundred thousand 
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{ . 
Globe and Emerald.—We observe, by an article in the | Oberon —A melo dramatic opera, bearing this title, has beeu 
Globe and Emerald of last week, that the existence of that | performed during the present season at one of the London the- at Chatham Theatre, to full houses and has been well receiv- 


excellent paper is ended. 


It has not been from want of pa- | aires, From all we can learn of it, is appears to rank far above ed: 


Brier Cliff —This drama has been performed several times 


but owing to cerfain circumstances, it would not be alto 


tronage, and certainly not from want of ability. Nor can we | the common class of showy pieces which have for some nme gether proper for us to enter inte a discussion of the merits, 


conjecture what obstacle has interfered with its continuation. 


Though the career of Mr, Clerke has been brief, we know of! combine in a high degree the merits of poetic beauty and sub-| We May | 


past inundated the British and American stages. [Ut is said to 


agreeable to speak of the demerits of the play : but 
b 


e allowed, however, to thank the ladies and gentle 


nor very 


no one who has, in the same space, displayed greater brilliancy | |jimity with those of stage effect, and musical charms, and ™en of the corps dramatique, tor their exertions in behalf of 


of editorial talent. His jourual has undoubtedly been a bene- 
fit to the city, and has in many respects done much towards 
correcting the public taste; particularly in the department of 
the drama, the critical remarks of this editor have been une- 
qualled. We sincerely hope that Mr. C. may, ere long, re- 
commence his public labours on more tenable ground ; for it 
were much to be regretted if the exertions of one so eminent, 
both in scholastic attainments and natural abilities, should be 
lost to the community. 


Last of the Mohicans.—The London Literary Gazette, a 


journal of very respectable standing, but which has hereto- that Mrs. Siddons was, in her time, superior to any periorm- Cloth hats, for summer wear 
tore shown but little partiality towards American literature, er, either male or female, on the British stage; and we are| unite th: 


zave, in a late number, a very favourable notice of Mr. Coo 
per’s novel, ** The Last of the Mohicans.” 
of the reviewer is bestowed principally upon the strength and 
riginality with which the characters of the work are de- 
lineated, a merit which that novel certainly possesses in a 
very eminent degree } 
} 
The last Man, by Mrs. Shelly. —The highly-sitted author- 
ess of this work, (who is the daughter of the celebrated God- 
win,) belongs to an eccentric class of writers, which, of late 
years, has been somewhat numerous. She seems to have in 
herited much of the powerful but wayward tone of thought 
which pervades the writings of her father, as also to have im- 
bibed no small portion of the wild poetic spirit of her late hus- 
band. The Last Man is a’narrative of events supposed to 
take place two or three hundred vears hence, and terminates 
with the extinction of the human race by pestilence, with 
the exception of “the Last M nape writes this story of 
his life, and the scenes of desolat/#¥ and horror with which 
the latter part of it has been ocenpied This book contains | 
much vivid description, and forcible delineation of character ; 
and notwithstanding its singular and rather, perhaps, dis 
pleasing character, will be perused with interest by almost 
every reader. It is said that Mrs. Shelly designed the two 
principal characters of the work as likenesses of Lord Byron 
and her late hushand. If this was indeed her intention. we 
do not think she has rigidly followed the traits of the originals, 
but, in some i...tances. perhaps for the sake of effeet, con- 
founded the two, and given to one traits which properly be- 


longed to the other 


Brambletye House, or the Cavaliers and Roundheads — This 
is anew novel by one of the authors of the Rejected Addres- 
ses; and, like Woodstock, is designed as a picture of the 
times of Cromwell. The London journals tind but little fault 
with it, except on account of its being too close an imitation 
{the Waverley novels. If it be a successful imitation, it is 
a fault which might almost be forgiven by the most scrapu- 
lous advocates for originality 

Jewett's Christian Researches in Syria — This book deserves 
ig be favourably mentioned among the new English works 
which have been republished in this country As it contains 
adetailed account of the present state of the Christian inha 
bitants of Syria and Palestine, it must be hichly interesting 
but is equally so to any lover of general 


to the pious reader ; 
information, from the new light which it throws upon the 
manners, customs, and history of those countries 


The Franklin Journal and American Mechanics’ Maga 
zine.-This magazine, which is published by Mr. 8, C. Schenk, 
st the Parthenon Library, in this city, we think contains more 
valuable information on the subject of mechanics, and the 

slid sciences generally, than any periodical in this country. 
It is edited by Dr. Thomas P Jones, Professor of Mechanics 
in the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia; who, from his ex- 
tended scientific aequirements, is eminently fitted to the task 
f conducting a magazine Jevoted to this department of use 


tul knowledge 


wn.—This work, which is a contit 


B Nay rte's Ornithok wa 


on of Wilson's ornithology, is now publishing in this and the 


neighbouring cities, by subseription. The volume which has 


been issned, is one of the most beautiful specimens of typo 
raphy which we have seen. It is of a folio size, and is 
adorned with coloured engravings of the different birds treat- 
ed on, which are executed with the highest degree of ele- 
sance. The style of the work is remarkable both for tts un- 
embarrassed ease and purity, and the deseriptions are striking 
nd comprehensive. The author of this treatise, we under 
iand, is the son of Jerome Bonaparte 
he name of a family so illustrious, connected with 


1re of our country 


It is pleasing to see 
i 


the Litera- 


) tive obscurity. 


spiendid scenic decoration. lt will probably make its appear- 


ance here in the course of the next season, 


Mrs. Duff.—The lovers of the drama, in this city, begin to 
be convinced that the splendid talents of this lady constitute 
one of the richest dramatic treasures which our country has 
ever possessed; and we cannot but reflect with indignation 
upon the managerial tyranny on one hand, aod the want of 
taste on the other, which has so long kept them in compara- 
It was the opinion of many eminent theatrical 
critics in England, and among others, the celebrated Cooke, 


almost tempted, after excepting one tragedian, to make a 


the American drama. The histrionic art has been the means 
of developing the powers of the female mind almost as much, 
perhaps, as the department of authorship; and from this the 
advocates of the drama might draw no inconsiderable argu- 
ment for its support. No one could witness the wonderful 


performances of this actress, and feel his blood burn or curdle, 


and his soul swayed by the magic power of her eye and voice, 
without being more fully convinced, than he ever was before, 
of the extent of woman’s power to stimulate or controul the 
emotions of his heart. To say that Mrs. Duff is an ornament 
to her profession, would be but common praise :—Her mind 
reflects fresh brightness upon the genius of her sex, and de- 
mands, not merely our praise, but our reverence | 

Park Theatre.—The two young debutants, who lately ap- 
peared at this house, have rendered it, for a time, the scene 
of much interest to the public. It was very pleasing to us to 
see a full and fashionable house reward Mr. Clarke's late sea 
son of toil; for surely none of the company are more deserv- 
ing of this substantial testimony of the public favour than that 


gentleman. Itis evident that his merits begin to be properly 
appreciated. The novelty of a first appearance was, no 


doult, the sole attraction to many who attended; but we are 
confident that a large portion, perhaps a majority of the au 
dience, entered the house with a better motive than mere cu- 
Respecting Mr. Hosack’s per 
formance on this occasion, We 
cannot, conscientiously, speak in its praise, nor would it be 


riosity, or self-gratification.” 
we have but little to say 


| either liberal or just to condemn an actor for the impertec 


tions of such atrying hour He seems capable of furming a 
good conception of his part, and we believe also that he pos 
sesses some histrionic powers, bat from want of practice and 
the embarrassment incident to the oceasion, he was unable to 
use them properly. The other characters were, generally, 
well sustained. Mr. Clarke delivered the few energetic pas 
sages, which his part contained, with good effect. Mr. Wood 
, but extreme hoarseness, was 


hull appeared auimated from 








scareely audible; and Mr. Lee personated a savage Arab with 
great spirit The part of Theodosia, tho snot aprominent 
one, was very interesting in the hands of Mre. Hil-on Ir 
would perhaps not be amiss here to remark, thatthe defi 





ciencies which a novice in the stave nust almost necessarily 
discover, should teach us to appreciate the excelience which 
we continually overlook in the most common actors. The 
distinct enunciation and correct reading, which almost every 
practised periormer, however small his reputation n give 


are things of more un portance, and perhay; s more ditheult of 
attainment, than is generally imagined: we do not teel their 
valve until we see them contrasted with the opposite faults of 
inexperience Mr 

1 the evening after that of the first debutant, we 
to say, was hi We have 
at different times, ably personated by Booth, W 


Mumford, who made his first appearance 


happy? 


are Pi 


seen Reuben Glen 
roy, lack 
Hamblin, and others, yet the recollection of their perform 
could not prevent us trom being 


rhlv successfal 


ances, pleasing as it might be, 
much interested by Mr. Mumflord’s delineation of the 


ian effect 


same 
character. There were some passages given wit! 
which would have done honour to an older performer ; 
judging from the first night’s promise, we may venture to 
predict, that—if Mr. Mumford will take sufficient pains to 


cullwate his talents—he may attain to a very exalted place in 


and 


the ranks of his profession. The unbounded applause which 
he eived would be sufficient to turn the brain of some 
persons, and check all further attempts at improvement as 
useless ; but we trust this gentleman has too much good 

to be satisfied with the praise bestowed upon bis early excel- 


attainment of lasting re- 


has re 


sense 


lence, without any efforts for the 
putation 


* If, indeed, the first appearance of a native actor was the chief mag- 


net on this occasion, we cannot help regretting thata simular sensa 
tion should not have been excited at Mr. Clarke's benefit last seaser 
by the Grst appearance of a native tragedy ‘ 


the author 


ul vdter 


dividual died at bis seat ( Abbotsford) on the fourteenth of May 


Sir Scott.—The amiable lady of this distinguished in- 


llv proves 


Lotteria 


that Fortune is b 


s.—A London paper says, nothing more fu 


wd, than her ging thirty thousand pounds 


sterling m prizes to two members of Parliament who voted 


agaist lottenes 


Grass Hits.—Mr. Davies, of this city, offers for sale a new 


The approbation similar comparison between Mrs. Duff and the rival stars of | hats we ever saw 


invention of bes own, which he e: Ils water-proof silk and grass 
The Evening Post si ys, they 
qualities of lightness, cheapuess, durability, and 
handsome appearance, in a greater degree than any summet 
Elliston. —For some years past, the habits of this actor have 
been extreme!y low Whilst performing Falstaff, recently, | 
was so much intoxicated as to tal! senseless on the stage. Wal! 
lack tried to appease the public indignation, but in vain 
Mr. Pelby.— This American peortormer has returned to his 
native country ; and though, from the i!lheraluv of the Londen 
managers, be hes been tuable to gam tor bis talents the tair 
trial they deserve, he brings with him many testimonies of the 
esteem of several distinguished persous mo the british metropo- 


lis. His performances at Drury Lane were received with un- 


bounced applause Mr. Pelby's trip w England will undoubt 
| edly ravse his reputation 
i toh — The new nove Scott has been dramatized at 
Covent Garden 
Mr. Boot).—This geutleman, it is rumoured, is to return 


from Engiand to oc cups the station of stage-manager at the 


Buli’s-head Theatre We earnestly hope this report: may 
prove well founded. Possessed, at the same time, of the ta- 
lents of Kean and Booth, the New-York theatres may claim 


superionty over Drury Lane and Covent Garden By alate 


extracttrom a Dublin paper we perceive Mr. Booth was pei 
in that city 


forming, with great success, 


Native literature. —A vwew crams has been, or is about to be 
brought out at the Rochester Theatre, written w that village, 
and tounded on events “whicu occurred in that neighbourhood 
some years age Success to the spontaneous (lower of the 
westeru wild 

Mrs. Sidd — This celet ted lady has recovered ftom the 


accident which it was feared would be 


so cangerous 


Communication —The account that your correspondent 
gave of the dialogue which took place between the William 
street merchant and his clerk, brings to mind one which came 


I though it was less briel, yet it was ag 





ervation, ar 
verlaps more satistactory to the parties 
had not overstocked with wit, had 
The anxious parents, 


ander my ot 
fully conclusive, and | 
A lad whom dame nature 


from home tor two days 








been mis ing 
u may well be supposed, were much listressed at his absence 
Search was made for bim in evers quarter, till at length hie 
father discovered him, tar from the haunts of men, lost in the 
thick labyrinths of the surrounding forest. The followir 
Nel aus anened 

Pathe Dom, how ia the nam {| common sense Came you 
here 

Ro 1] walked 

Fathe Did vou, indeed But Tom. you are lost 

Poy. No Lan't lost—father 

Father. Yes you ave 

Boy. No Lan't 

Father. Where ave you, then! 

Boy Why here IT am, fathe i 

Wr. Morris rhe verity of the ar ent adage, **j (ston 
is eleven points of the lar &e. is, I 1, about to be 
tested by some of my ill-advised 1 The difliculty 
has arisen in relation to the que m oof property in a mock 
ing bird, or parrot. Poll, it appears, * elope 1 from her board,’ 
and the circumstances of ber capture, sale, and retention, by 

sale by another, damaves by a third, kc. com 


one party, re 
bine so perplexing a variety of confieting claims, that in the 
ardour of attack and defence, the law in such cases “ pro 
the cal right of the original 


prior unequiy 
owner, seem to be forgotten. The owner, by claiming 
his property, will at once remove the 
you, sir, will effectually subserve the cause of good feeling in 
a good neighbourhood, by informing him, that turther part 
culars for the recovery of his biped, may be had by sequiri: 


at any house between Broome and %y Bown 


vided,” as well as 
" 


bone of contention ; and 


streets 











THE MINSTREL. 





Stansas. 


Tue gayest of the gay, 
Mid pleasure’s gilded throng, 
I danced, the maze of life along, 
Tn youth’s unclouded day : 


But Care, with wrinkled brow and haggard mien, 





And Disappointment’s hand, long, lean and wasted 
Dashing to earth the cup of bliss, untasted, 
Came, all too soon, to blight the beauteous scene 


With sturdy front, firm nerve, and aspect stern 
Too young to teach, and yet too old to learn 
Daring, but cool, and obstinately bent, 

Through peril’s worst, to compass his intent 

By Wisdom followed, by Ambition led, 

Manhood arrived: but Happiness had fled 

Fled like the gorgeous tints by Sol, at even 
flung, in his flight, athwart the clouds of heaven, 
Which glitter briefly, in his parting ray, 

Chen melt, in twilight’s cheerless gloom away 


Hope yet remained—In boyhood’s artless hour, 
i've braved the buffets of the summer shower, 
fo chase the purse of fairy gold, which hung 
From the aerial bow, before me flung 
Like heaven's, her bow of promised Hope had spread 
With childish glee, I followed where it led— 


Ranged through each weary round—in quest of fame, 


Wealth, honour, power—and found them all the same : 


While onward the illusive arch remained, 


Dull to be sought—but ne'er to be attained 


How soon life's joys have perished ! 
Phe day-dreams, Fancy loved to dress 
Of sublunary happiness 
So long, so fondly cherished— 

Like visions of the fevered brain 

When sanity returns again— 

Have winged their flight, and left, behind 
No trace, upon the troubled mind 


Vain phantasies! and are ye all 

Our race can boast of bliss ; 

Must the poor pageant, which we cal! 
Existence, end in this? 

Our blighted hopes, a broken heart, 
Despair's chill grasp, Affliction’s dart 
A troubled life, an early tomb 

Phe sum of suan's remorseless doom 


Perish the thought: when systems cetse to roll 
Or suns to guide them, the immortal soul, 
Her griefs forgotten, and her sins forgiven 
Shall find her endless “ resting-place,”’ in heaven 
Bathing in bliss too infinitely great 
For angel to conceive, or man relate 


Delightful destiny, supremely blest 
When shall J flee aw ay, and be at rest Jprrwran 


The Change. 


I gazed upon her bright blue eye, 

And deemed that all was happy there ; 
While from her breast there broke no sig! 

And on her brow appeared no care 
And as I've viewed that lovely form, 

I've sighed to think that aught so pure 
Should one day feed the cank’ring worm 

Or fade beneath man’s willing lure. 

> . . . . . ‘ 
But one short year has rolled away, 

And Oh! to view the change ‘t has mac 
A villain’s victim, there she lay, 

Her wild eyes spoke the maniac maid 
But all is hushed ; her spirit sleeps, 

Or wings its way through other spheres ; 
While o’er her head the marble keeps 

Its place, to tell the tale, tolong succeeding years 


GLENARA. 


it 


’ 


To Fancy. 
Now, in this lone and balmy hour, 
Awake, sweet lute, thy magic power, 
Call roving fancy to obey, 

And strike aloud a sportive lay. 

Now let the notes be soft and fond 

And echo with thy voice respond 

Then let a wild, romantic dream, 
Warm from the heart inspire my theme 
Come, Fancy, lead o'er hill and dale, 
O'er flowery lawn, and scented vale, 
Where forests wild and hamlets spread, 
Or to yon mountain's dusky head, 

List to the chiming vesper bell, 

Or dirges faint, from cloistered cell, 
Borne on the breeze, they reach the ea: 
While dim the gliding forms appear 
Then guide me where the feathered oar 
Shall slowly track the winding shore, 
To pebbly banks, or surges deep, 
Where the wild winds of autumn sleep 
And as the morn, with dewy eye, 
Revolves her pathless course on high, 
Oh lead me through the fairy dell, 

Unto thy own, thy sacred cell. 

There, at the midnight’s silent hour 
Exert around creative power ; 

Display thy witcheries to my view 

Thy visions ever bright and new 

Come, ere Aurora lights the sky, 
Haste, or thy lovely dreams will fly ! 





Love. 


I would that I could cease 

To think, false Love, of thee 
I would I could forget 

All thou hast been to me 


Is it some fault of mine 
‘That has changed thine beart and eve 
And have | sinned ‘gainst love or thee 
Oh, how unconsciously ! 


Ita fault, surely tears 
May wash the wrong away 
As showers melt the clouds 


That darken summer's day 


I would it were in me 

hat cause of change were tou 
Quickly it would be plucked 

Like a weed from the ground 


But alas! too well I know 
What has made thy love depart— 
fis thine own inconstant mood 


And thine own changeful heart i 





The fXoon. 


Fhe Moon ts sailing o'er the sky 
Hut lonely all, as if she pined 
For somewhat of companionship 


And felt it was in vain she shined 


Earth 1s her mirror, and the stars 
Are as the court around her throne 
She is a beauty and a queen, 

But what of this? she is alone 


Where are those who may share with thee 
Thy glorious royalty on high; 
1 cannot choose but pity thee, 
Thou lovely orphan of the sky 


I'd rather be the meanest flower 
Chat grows, my mother Earth, on thee 
So there were others of my kin, 
Lo blossom, bloom, droop, die with me 
Earth, thou hast sorrow, grief, and deat 
But with these better could | bear, 
Than reach and rule yon radient sphere 
And be a Solitary there I 


oh 


r 


L 


Farewell. 


The word farewell—the thought to part 
| With something I have loved 
Has grown familiar to my heart, 
As fleeting years have moved 
Yet each farewell to pleasures flown 
But leaves me to deplore, 
Another chord has lost its tone, 
And will vibrate no more. 


Life’s first gay feelings are like streams 
Which flow for ever on— 


i Life hath its changes—and the dreams 
Of early youth are gone : 
And Time, perchance, e’en now may hold 
Adieus more sad than this; 
To love, to friendship, vet untold, 
To hope, to happiness 
There was a time I should have sighed 
To bid this place farewell, 
i There was a time when love, and pride 
1 Hung round it like a spell; 


But ‘twere not lore, if it were truce 
To any thing on earth; 
Nor pride, if still its power it threw 


On scenes, now nothing worth 


And yet, sweet vale of beauty, still 
I see no change in thee! 

‘Tis my own heart—for ali! I feel 
That all is changed to me 

The charm is broken, and the scene, 
Though lovely to the last, 

Seems but the shade of what has been 


Ihe picture of the past 


Bui there's a thought of other days 
Joined to the roses here, 

And woven with them in a maze 
Of feelings, once most dear 

That thought, those feelings, are te.mer 
Now, but a source of pain; 

I would not linger then, to see 


These roses bloom again. 


Farewell, farewell—not all the flowers 
Which here so brightly bloom, 

Can give a charm to weary hours 
Of ennui and gloom 

I cannot grieve to quit a spot 
Where painful memories dwe! 


he 


It is not the parting thoug 


Is wrapped in sorrow’s spel! 





To Houisa. 


lis not thy forehead, fair and ii 
Nor tresses which about it play 
Lis not thy echo of my sigi 


Phat stole my heart away 


Tis not thine eye which shines so bl 
Thy lip which ponts so sweetly 
Phat form so gay, that step so lis 


Phat gained my soul completely 


lt is that heart of feeling warm 
That “ sits upon thy bosom’s throne 
lis this that forms thy greatest charm 
lis this, dear girl—‘tis this alons Ros 
cv 
The Gallants of the Age. 
Loquacious pert, oppressively polite 
And elegantly dull trom morn to night 
Who skip about the fair like dapper elves 


Lost in attention to their own dear selves 
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